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YORK  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  New  York  and  in  the  rect  of  the 
Nation  is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.     Here  are  the  highlights  of 
progress  under  the  National  Farm  Program,  in  Hew  York  during  the  7  years 
since  it  was  started: 

I]\ICC5\'IE;     Farmers  Make  More  Money — 1939  cash  income  up  48  percent  from 
1932;  buying  power  142  percent  from  1932 j  9,489  acres  of  1940  v/heat  protected 
by  crop  insuranco;  245,710  bushels  of  wheat  put  in  the  Ever-Hormal  Granary 
under  1939  commodity  loans |  |79, 276,692  loaned  by  Farm  Credit  Administration 
agencies  from  1933  to  1939 j  debts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $1,496,701  under 
Farm  Security  Administration  debt  adjustment  service;  125,907,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to  nocdy  in  lust  fiscc.l  y.^ar. 

COHSERVATIOH;     Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  joil--55, 838  Hew  York 
farmers  participated  in  the  1939  program,  representing  about  48  percent 

of  the  State's  cropland;  221,477  acres  covorod  by  5-yoar  agreements  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1959;  5,610,000  trees  distributed  for 
planting  during  1939. 

SECURITY;     Farmers  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Homes — 4,829  farm  families  . 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  ^1)3,946,500  from  1935  to 
1940;  ^296,023  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  51  tenant  families  started 
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tov;ard  ownorship  by  loans  for  fctm  purchases j  1,412  miles  of  rural  electric 
lines  to  serve  6,062  farm  families  made  possible  by  allotments  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration--22, 175  more  farms  getting  central  station 
electric  service  in  1939  thrji  in  1935. 

DMOCMCY:     Farmers  Help  Rim  The  Progrojns — 56  coLinty  AiJ^  offices  with 
2,328  count;/  and  coiranunity  comrndttecmen  administer  the  IJJi  program  locally;  48 
county  committees  ojid  10  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program  of  Farm 
Security  Administration]  51  local  National  Fo.rm  Loan  associations  and  13 
Production  Credit  Associations  in  oporationj  29  county  land-use  planning  committee 
formed. 
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COiTTMTS. 

Pert  One ;  Farn  In cone 

Cash  fam  inconc  and  cash  income  fron  principal  farn  products,  page  3+. 
Prices  of  farn  coiiiTiodities,  page 
Farn  purchasing  pov/or,  page  6  • 

Farm  real  ostato  values  c^nd  fam  foreclosures,  sales  cjid  "brnkruptcies, 

page  7  ^---^d  8, 

Payncnts  to  farners  under  A.  A.  A.  programs,  page  S. 
Crop  InsurrjicCj  page  9» 

Farm  credit  and  farn  debt  adjus tiTient,  pages   9  "^^^ 
Commodity  loans,  page  11. 

Export  payracnts  ar^  distribution  of  surplus  foodstuffs,  page  Hand  12. 

Part  T\To ;  Conservation  and  "'.Yisc  Use  of  ,'^ricultural  Resources. 
Agricultural  Conservation  programs,  page  I3  and  lU, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  programs,  page  lU» 
Forest  Service  programs,  pages  I5 

Part  Three:  Greater  Security  and  Better  Living  en  the  Lrjid 
Farn    Security  Administration  progrc'jns,  p.^.ges  I6  and-  I7  and  IS, 
Rural  Electrification  ^.dmini  strati  en  progrrj:.;s,  page  18  and  15, 

Part  Four:  Strengthening  Democracy  through  the  Farm  Program.s. 
Participation  in  J^.        A.  prcgrcons,  page  I9  and  20. 
Results  of  A.  A.  A.  referenda,  page  20 • 

Farmer  comnjLttc^,s  in  the  ilational  Farm.  Progr.-ms,  page  20.  r:>.nd  21. 
Land  Use  Planning  03-  farmers,  p8.g8  21. 
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PART  ONE:     FAM^I  INCOME 

Hew  York  fcrners  in  1939  had  48  "oercent  nore  cash  inccno  than  they  did 
in  1932.     Farn  cash  incor.ie  in  Novr  York  v/as  ^307^657,000  in  1939,  Govcrnnent 
paw.cnts  accounted  for  v<|^3, 265,000  of'  this  amount  directly.     The  1939  cash  income 
was  23  percent  less  thrji  in  1929,  when  cash  inccne  v.-as  t^401,000,000.     Cash  income 
in  1932  v/as  |208,000,000, 

Substc^jitial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  te  1939  "by  the  produoors  of 
Nev/  York's  m.ost  important  farm  products  are  sho-/vn  in  the  f cllo-F.nn&:  table: 


T^'^LE  I,     Cash  Income  Received  by  IMevj  Y'ork  Fcrmcrs  for 
Principal  Coi.imedities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939, 
  lYith  .'uncunt  and  Percent  of  Change 


Jj?-ount  of 

Percent  cf 

1/ 

Increase, 

!  Increase, 

C  01X10  di  ty 

!      Cash  Income 

'     1939  over 

1939  over 

■ 

1932  ! 

i  1932 

1932 

I  19 

39  2/ 

( Thous  and  s  of  dollars) 

(Percent) 

Milk 

95,950 

154,018 

38,068 

40 

Chickens  and  eggs 

30,827 

40,173 

9,346 

30 

Truck  crops 

10,475 

30,385 

19,910 

190 

Cattle  and  calves 

12,785 

23,297 

10,512 

82 

Potatoes 

8,6G1 

14,177 

5,496 

63 

Apples 

12,011 

13,556 

1,545 

13 

Hogs 

1,570 

4,072 

2,502 

159 

Wheat 

1,031 

3,233 

2,202 

214 

Grapes 

1,217 

2,538 

1,521 

109 

1/  Because  farm  income  statistics  arc  being  revised,  all  fiL^ures  in  thns 
table  are  not  strictly  comparable.     For  the  m.cst  part  figures  are  on 
a  calendar  year  oasis,  but  there  a.re  a  few  com^.iodities  vYliich  are  on  a 


crop  year  basis  for  1932,    All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  Gov't 

_  /  oavm.ents , 

2/  Preliminary,  "  " 

For  the  country  as  a  r;hole  cash  farm,  incem.e  in  1939,  including  Govern- 
ment payments,  was  82  percent  larger  than  in  1932,     Cash  farm  incom.e  v/as 
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14,682,000,000  in  1932  cjid  *8, 540,000,000  in  1939,  including  ^807,000,000 
in  Govcrmncnt  paynonts. 
Prices  of  Farn  Coim'iioditics 

Better  prices  for  Now  York's  leading  farn  coi.nodities  hr.ve  put  noro  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmer s  of  tlic  State,     The  inproi-cnGnt  in  prices  received  by 
New  York  farmers  for  their  principal  coiT^aodities  is  shomi  in  the  follor/ing 
table : 


Table  II.     Average  Prices  Received  by  New  York  Farmers 
for  Corooditics  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 


Commodity 


Unit 


1932 
(Dollars) 


1959  y 

TDoTlars) 


Mi  Ik  (v-rho  1  c  sale) 
Hogs 

Beef  cattle 

Veal  Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Y/lieat 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Buckv^/hcat 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Vfool 

Butter 

Chickens 

Eggs 

Poaches 

Grapes 


19.00 


5.60 
5.90 
2.35 
5.10 
.58 


1.30 


.  -Jo 

.29 
.38 
.42 

.49 
.59 
.10 


52 


35,00 


1,79 
7,30 
5.70 
9.40 
4,00 
8,40 
,82 


.41 

.54 

.62 

.  85 

,60 

.23 

.28 

.169 

,236 

.80 


,69  2/ 


l/  Preliminary 

2/  Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 
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F-.rn  Purchasing  Pov/or 

Both  farn  inconc  and  prices  paid  by  farncrs  declined  sharply  fron  1929 
to  1932,  but  farn  income  declined  norc.     Fron  1932  to  1939  there  Y;as  an  increase 
in  both  farn  incone  a:id  prices  paid  by  farncrs,  but  farn  incone  increased  noro. 
Thus  farn  buying  power  fell  off  fron  1929  to  1932  and  clinbod  upvrard  fron  1932 
to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farn  buying  power  in  1939  was  172  percent 
as  nuch  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.     In  other  vj-ords,  farncrs 
wore  able  to  buy  about  as  nuch  in  1939  as  in  1929  and  72  percent  nore  than  in 
1932. 

In  Nov;  York  farn  purchasing  power  in  1939  was  142  percent  as  nuch  as 
in  1932  and  102  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  llcw  York  farners  in  1939  wore 
in  a  position  to  buy  42  percent  nore  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  1932  and 
2  percent  norc  than  in  1929. 

The  farner*s  buying  power  can  also  be  shoim  by  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farn  products,  nanely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farners  to  prices  paid  by 
farners  for  coni".ioditios  used  in  living  and  production,     '."^Jhilo  this  neasurenent  is 
not  available  on  a  State  basis,  ITew  York  farners  naturally  benefited  fron 
nation-v/ide  inprovcncnt  in  the  exclx^.ngc  value  of  farn  products. 

For  0.11  farn  conr.ioditic  s,  the  unit  cxchcuige  value  was  26  percent  higher 
in  1939  tlx.n  in  1932.     The  folloiTing  table,  conparing  1939  and  1932,  shows  the 
unit  exchcaigc  value  of  all  farn  products,  as  v/ell  as  specified  groups  of 
farn  connodities  iiiat  are  inportazit  in  l\Tcv;  York, 


Table  Ille     Unit  fechangc  Value  ^-k  of  all  Farn  Products  ojicl  of 
Spccifiod  Groups  of  CooModitios  Inportaiit  in  Now  York. 


Percent  of  Base  Period  :  Percent 
1910-1914  :  Chcaigo 

:1939  over 
1932 


1932 


J.11  farn  products 
Dairy  products 
Chickens  and  eggs 
Meat  aninals 
Grains 


61 
78 
77 
59 
41 


1939 


77 
86 
78 
91 
60 


/  26 
/lO 

/  54 
/  46 


*  Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farners  for  corxiodities  used 
in  living  ojid  production,  1910-14  base. 


Farn  Real  Estate  Value s 

Gains  in  farn  i  no  one,  prices  and  buying  por/cr  have  been  reflected  in 
rising  real  estate  values  on  Ucm  York  farns.     In  the  year  ending  Mo.rch  1933  the 
value  of  farn  real  estate  was  82  percent  of  the  period  before  the  I'Yorld  '?r.r» 
Fron  this  low  point  the  cstinatod  value  per  acre  in  New  York  rose  to  86  percent 
of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending  March  1940.     Thus  Imcvj  York  farners  found  their 
real  estate  worth  about  5  percent  nore  early  in  1940  than  in  the  first  part  of 
1933. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  1940  farn  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  tiic  World  War,  cor.ipared  v/ith 
only  73  percent  of  pre-v/ar  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933.     The  16  percent  gain 
fron  1933  to  1940  followed  nore  than  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline  in  the  value 


of  fo.rn  real  estate, 
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Fam  Foreclosures  J  Sales  arrl  3  aiikr  up  t  c  i  c  s 

Along  iTith  r  rise  in  farn  reel  estate  values  since  1932,  there  vrere  nore 
voluntary  sales  of  fcjrns  in  Kgi7  York  and  fev/er  forced  sales  cud  bcjikruptcies. 

Voluntary  sales  end  trades  of  Hev;  York  farns  v-ere  28,2  per  thouscjid  for 
the  year  ending  March  1939,  conpared  rath  24.1  per  thouscjid  for  the  year  ending 
March  1933, 

On  the  other  hojid,  the  nunber  of  forced  fam  sales  in  the  State  declined 
fron  33.3  for  the  year  ending  Ivlarch  1933  to  only  13.7  per  thousand  for  the  yocjr 
ending  March  1939, 

Farn  banJcruptcies  in  Ncyv-  York  dropped  fron  a  total  of  219  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1933  to  107  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  vfhole,  volimtary  sales  and  trades  of  farns  rose 
fron  16.8  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  to  28.2  per  "chousand  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1939,  and  forced  sale  of  farns  declined  fron  54.1  per  thousand  to  16.8  per 
thousand  in  the  sane  period;  farn  "bankruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  fron  1933  to  1939. 

iill  Phases  of  Farn  Progran  Contribute  to  Inconc  Inprovcnent 

Famers  of  Nevr  York  received  |3, 932, 000  in  conservation  payments 

under  the  1937  progran  and  $3,254,670  under  the  1938  progran,  and  an  estimated 

$4,045,012  under  the  1939,  including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustncnt  Act  of  1938  farncrs  of  the  State 

received  an  estinated  (p216,085  in  parity  payments  on  1939  production. 


For  the  Unitc3d  States  as  a  vdiolc,  payments  under  the  1939  Conservatien 
program  totaled  #506,179,199,  including  county  association  expenses. 
Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  1940  prograir.  in  Nov;  York,  911  contracts  insured  an  estimated 
9,489  acres  for  a  production  of  137,573  bushels  of  wheat.    Pro2:Tiur.is  paid  in 
amounted  to  6,429  bushels,  as  of  Hay  31,  1940.    liadcr  the  1939  program,  652 
policies  v/cre  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  149,864  bushels  of  wheat  on 
8,756  acres.    A  total  of  5,029  bushels  v/ero  paid  in  as  prom  urns,  and  4,924 
bushols  returned  to  50  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  i'larch  30,  1940. 
Federal  Credit  Aids  i'^^ri culture 

Farmers  in  Hew  York  obtained  |>79,276,692  in  locus  from  institutions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Fcirn  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933,  through 
December  31,  1939.     In  addition,  credit  avas  advanced  to  a  considerable  nurabor  of 
farmer  cooperatives  and  privately  orgcjiized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

Largest  amount  v/as  loaned  by  the  Federal  Lend  Bojik  of  Springfield,  making 
long-term  first  mortgage  loans,  had  ^i;35,996,592  outstanding  in  Nov;  York  on 
December  31,  1939,  including  loans  made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Adr.iinistro.tion.     In  addition,  12,984,943  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land 
Bank  Comi'.iissioner  loans  were  outstcjiding  on  that  date. 

From  1933  to  1935  almost  88  percent  of  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Corxiissioncr 
loans  made  in  New  York  Y/erc  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest 
percentage  of  loans  continues  to  be  ix.do  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935, 
some  2,035  New  York  farmers  cj.id  farm  tencaits  have  purchased  farms,  using 
$5,566,900  credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Lcaid  Bank  of  Springfield  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  provides  funds  for  Lend  Banlc  Coixiission- 
er  loans,  to  finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of 
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farms  \7hich  had  boon  acquired  by  these  agencies. 

The  IS  Production  Credit  Associations  operating  in  the  State  have  nade 
23,179  loojns  asGrcgating  sViO,516,124  since  their  organization  in  1934.  Thcso 
associations  ncice  loans  for  all  typos  of  short-torn  farn  operations.     Loans  out- 
stojiding  on  Deconber  31,  totaled  05*371,703. 

The  Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives  nalres  locuis  to  farmers'  mrkct- 
ing,  purchasing,  and  farn  business  associations.     On  Docenber  31,  1939,  the 
Springfield  Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  30  New  York  cooperatives  aggregating 
11,747,953. 

In  the  United  S  oat OS  as  a  v/hole,  during  the  sane  period,  individual  farners 
cirA  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  (;>5, 951, 000, 000  in  loojis  oaid  discounts 
fron  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farn  Credit  Adninistro.tion.    Lond  bank 
loans  outstanding  on  Deconber  31,  1939,  totaled  yl, 905,000, 000;  Land  Bank  Connis- 
sioncr  loans,  f|p691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  numbering  528,  in  six 
years  nado  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  ^?1, 442, 000, 000;  in  the  sane  period  the  12 
district  banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  nado  6,868  loans  aggregating 
$491,047,000. 
Debt  Adjustment 

In  Nov;  York,  1,630  farmers,  through  the  Fc.rm  Debt  Adjustaent  Ser\n.ce  of 
the  Farn  Security  Adr.Tini  strati  on,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  mth  their 
creditors  by  §1,496,701  in  the  period  Soptonbor  1,  1935  to  Docenber  31,  1939,  a 
debt  reduction  of  16,8  percent.    As  a  result  Hov;  York  farmers  have  boon  able 
to  pay  ^)  50,  llU  back  ta::es, 

^  In  tho  United  States  as  a  'vhole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 

adjustments  totaling  (?84,942,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  ho.vc  been 
able  to  pay  more  than  §4,860,000  in  back  taxes. 
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Coimnodity  LoaiiG  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  incom.e,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.     Under  the  1339  prof^ram  in  ITew  York, 
602  wheat  loans  were  made  totaling  $212,256.53  on  245,710  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70,000  wheat  producers  obtained  loans 
on  their  1938  crop,  totaling  about  ^45,000,000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  about  ^35,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushc-ls  of  their  1939  crop  under 
loans  totaling  about  ^^11 5 ,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.    In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1939  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  program,  118  million 
bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  ojnount,  export  of  94  million 
bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  program.    From  July  1  tlirough  December 
31,  1939  sales  for  export  of  approxim.ately  24-|-  m.illion  bushels  of  wheat  and  v^heat 
in  the  form  of  flour  were  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

Hov;  the  wheat  program,  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shov/n  in  the  following:    In  August  1938  the 
average  U.  S,  farm  price  was  34  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August 
1939,  the  U.  S.  price  was  a.bout  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is 
normally  about  30  cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  mea.nt  the  U.  S. 
farmer  was  receiving  about  33  cents  a  bushel  m.ore  for  his  wheat  than  if  his 
price  had  been  based  on  the  v;orld  price. 
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Domestic  Consumption  Incrcasod 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products 
was  brought  about  through  two  types  of  programs:     direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distribution  to  needy  families  through  State  v/elfare  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  Stamp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  the  hands 
of  low- income  families. 

In  New  York  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  125,907,000  pounds 
of  surplus  foodstuffs  were  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Comm.odities 
Corporation,  compared  with  a  total  of  1,970,079,155  pounds  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  in  the  sojne  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  New  York  included  5,600,000  lbs.  of  dry  beans, 
9,600  bushels  of  green  beans,  149,900  bushels  of  beets,  43,340,000  lbs.  of 
cabbage,  19,700  bushels  of  carrots,  65,000  barrels  of  wheat  cereal,  21,600 
barrels  of  corn  meal,  72,500  cases  of  eggs,  42,800  barrels  of  graham  flour, 
2,119,000  lbs.  of  dry  skim  m.ilk,  7,000  cases  of  evaporated  milk,  29,475,000 
quarts  of  fluid  milk,  70,000  lbs.  of  onions,  189,000  bushels  of  white  potatoes  , 

and  6,800  bushels  of  tomatoes. 

Up  to  July  1,  1940,  the    Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  was  in  operation  in 
Rochester,  Yonkers,  and  Brookl:/-n,  while  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 


r 
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PART  mO:  C0i:SEriVATI01I  Ai^ID  VvISE  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Income  inprovenent  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  New  York  since  1933, 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  prograr.i  in  1936  about  38,500 
New  York  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  about  33  percent,  or 
2,883,386  acres,  was  covered  by  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  133,780 
acres  was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.     Soil-building  practices  V'/ere  put 
into  effect  on  about  457,100  acres  as  follows:     New  seedings  of  legumes  and 
legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  — 
47,769  acres;  fertilizer  and  lime  applications  —  408,484  acres;  and  forest 
tree  plantings  —  868  acres, 

Nev/  York  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A. A. A. 
programs.    There  were  50,357  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  44,761  in  the  1938 
program.    Applications  for  payments  covered  3,8  79,818  acres,  or  44  percent  of 
the  cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  3,548,898  acres,  or  40 
percent  of  the  cropland,  under  the  1938  program. 

Soil-building  practices    were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follov/s 
under  the  A.A.A.  programs  for  1937  and  1938: 

Unit  1937  1938 


New  seedings 

Green  manure  and  cover  crops 
Renovation  of  perennial  grasses 
Mulching 

Forest  tree  practices 
Fertilizer  and  lime  applications 
Seeding  pasture  rndxtures 
Terracing 

Other  Erosion  Control  Practices 


acres  411,338  348,923. 

acres  95,231  101,263, 

acres  —  1,442. 

tons  40,000  116,589 

acres  2,908  9,019 

tons  3-95,567  350,164 

acres  --  4,147 

lin.ft.  —  33,000 

Kcrcs  2,056  13,308 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075,000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 
25,244,000  acres.     Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5,547,000  tons. 
Forest  tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pastujre  practices  about  2,205,000 
acres.    Protected  summer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing 
wore  carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
392,036,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  New  York  farm- 
ers have  signed  five-year  agreem.ents  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  com- 
plete programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  Decemher  31, 
1939,  1,545  farms  including  221,477  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements. 
This  fxgure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  caiTpsoil  conserva- 
tion work  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperatively  "by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  State  Extension  Service. 

Approximately  92,829  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  "been  pur- 
chased and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited,  principally 
forestry  and  gracing  ujidcr  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  48,:267,0C0  acres  of  farm  land 
in  82,000  farms  were  covered  "by  5-year  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice up  to  June  30,  1939.     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  in- 
clude 68,847,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numhering  217,  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land 
by  January  1,  1940,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  With- 
in the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 
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Approximately  8,600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  iiave 
teen  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  tetter  suited,  prin- 
cipally forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  65  percent  of  the  195,000  farms  in  New  York  contain  woodland, 
and  farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  4,000,000  acres,  or  atout  22  per- 
cent of  the  State's  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  public  and  private  lands  in 
New  York  have  "been  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  1940.    Under  the  Clarke-McNary 
law,  which  provides  for  Federal  State  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  trees,  5,610,000  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during 
1939.    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under 
agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  40  States.     More  than  12  million  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  Inarch  1933,  about  2-| 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22 
years.    Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nur- 
series were  planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  pro- 
tection for  about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  protection 
is  especially  needed. 

About  314,000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1938  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed  for 
farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke-McNary  law. 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  program  in  1938  about  55,445  acres  of  ferm  land  were 


planted  to  forest  trees. 

PiiRT  THREE:     GREilTEIi  SECURITY  iiND  BETTER  LIVING  ON  THE  LAND 
Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income 
for  agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation=-wide  conservation  practices,  special 
attention  has  heen  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid 
to  iDecome  self-supporting.     Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to  low-income 
farmers  suffering  from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  prac- 
tices, worn-out  or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming 
delDt . 

From  1935  to  1940  in  New  York,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided 
4,829  farm  families  v/ith  rural  reha"bilitation  loans  aggregating  $3,946,500  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  hecome  self-supporting. 

By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in  1939,  2,725  re- 
habilitation borrowers  in  Nevj  York  had  an  average  net  income  of  $703.33  per 
family  as  compared  with  $565.39  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  F.S.A.  for  help, 
an  increase  of  24  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and  above 
all  debts  by  10  percent  in  the  same  period.     Thus  these  families  had  added 
$488,429  to  the  wealth  of  their  communities  and  increased  their  own  annual  incomes 
by  a  total  of  $375,894.     The  typical  rehabilitation  family  in  New  York  has  borrow- 
ed $1,071,95  and  already  has  repaid  $267.00.    New  York  rehabilitation  borrowers 
in  1939  produced  $682,858  worth  of  goods  for  homo  consumption,,  compared  with 
$612,962  worth  before  entering  the  Farm  Security  Administration  program.  In 
1939  these  families  canned  an  average  of  193  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  per 
family,  for  home  consumption;  produced  an  average  of  387  gallons  of  milk  per 
family;  and  an  average  of  58  tons  of  forage  per  family.     Rehabilitation  borrowers 
in  New  York  are  now  operating  an  average  of  124  acres,  an  increase  of  10  acres 
since  they  came  to  the  program.  This  increased  acreage,  while  not  adding 
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materially  to  the  production  of  comnercial  crops,  has  maintained  a  "bettor  diet 
for  these  families. 

At  the  close  of  1939,  539  I^Iew  York  families  had  received  grants  for 
emergency  relief  aggregating  $296,023. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  loans  for  fain  purchases  were  made  to  51 
tenant  families  in  New  York  as  of  December  31,  1939,  aggregating  $276,710. 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  t/IioIc,  frcn  1935  to  1940,  the  Farn  Security 
Admnistration  aided  approximately  800,000  farn  far.iilies  with  rehabilitation  loans. 
By  follovTing  conplete  farn  coid  hone  nanascixnt  plojis,  360,000  of  those  borrowers 
covered  by  a  survey  in  1939  had  increased  their  net  worth  over  and  above  all 
debts  by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  hone  consunption  by  64 
percent.     The  average  borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  v/orth  by  norc  than 
[■)230«42  since  coning  into  the  pror^rcja. 

The  Farn  Security  Adnini strati on  has  nade  rehabilitation  loans  totalling 
nore  than  (^370,000,000  since  1935.    Although  these  loans  arc  usually  nade  for  a 
period,  of  five  years,  and  nuch  of  the  noncy  is  not  yet  due,  these  farncrs  who 
ceuld  not  get  adequate  credit  fron  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  nore  thr.n 
^130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury,    Ultinatcly  it  is  e:rocctcd  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  theee  loans  v/ill  be  collected. 

6,678 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  lorjis  for  farn  purchr.ses  vrcro  nade  to/tenant 
farnllies  by  Docenbcr  31,  1939. 
Rural  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939,  the  Rural  Electrification  Adnini strati on  had  nade  allot- 
ncnts  in  rJew  York  aggregating  (a, 37), 000  for  the  construction  of  1,412  nilcs 
of  line  to  serve  6,062  farn  families. 

By  June  30,  1939,  80,000,  or  44.8  percent  of  the  farns  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  conparod  vdth  57,825,  or  32.7  percent-  having  central 
station  service  before  the  R.E.A#  began  operations  in  1935,     This  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  22,175  fams  or  38,3  percent. 

There  vvas  1         financed  rural  electric  borrower  in  the  State  by 
Scptenbor  1,  1939. 


In  the  United  States  as  a  w-hole,  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adnini  strati  on  of  the  Department  cf  .'^ri  culture  has  nacle  total 
allotncnts  of  s;273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  riles  cf  line  to 
serve  600,000  farn  fandlies.     /Jroady  400,000  farris  have  been  connected  to  RELl- 
sponsored  lines,  the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  nanagcd.  The 
nunbcr  of  electrified  fanns  in  the  United  States  has  nore  than  doubled  fren  1935 
to  the  present  tine,    x'.pproicinrctcly  25  percent  cf  ^iicriccii.  farns  v/cre  electrified 
by  January  1,  1940,  conpared  with  10.9  percent  on  January  1,  1935, 

P;jlT  FOUR:  STRE^TGIHSNING  DMOCRICY  THROUGH  THE  FAELl  PROGR/iIi 

Dcnocracy  has  been  both  the  end  aixl.  the  iT£)ans  of  ITational  Farn  Prof'rcjns  fron 
1933  to  the  present.     Through  local  conmi-ttcos ,  farncrs  have  the  responsibility 
for  local  adr.iini  strati  on. 

Nearly  6  mllion  of  the  nation's  6,800,000  famers  are  participating  in 

the  /^ricultural  Conservation  Pro~mn  today.    Participation  in  TToisr  York  and  in 

the  United  States  since  the  began  in  1933  vfas  as  follows: 

ITcxT  York  United  States 

ITunber  cf  contracts 
accepted  by  I^J^. 

1933  •             909  1933  1,625,912 

1934  2,777  1934  3,105,110 

1935  2,262  1935  3,399,779 

1936  l/                                            551  1936  l/  291,652 

l/  Ifintcr  vjheat  and  rye  contracts  r.r.de  before  January  6,  1936,. 
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IJgw  York 


United  Stcitos 


Kuober  of  paycGs  -under 
the  Agricultural  Con- 


servation Prcgrojn 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


38,454 
50,357 
44,761 
53,638 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


3,880,447 
3,743,904 
5,248,796 
5,764,200 


The  results  of  refcrcndun  votes  anong  ITgit  York  farners  sho\r  the 
denand  for  full  application  of  the  A. A. A.  prograns,     L^iportojit  referenda  in 
v/hich  Now  York  farncrs  participated  ^vere  as  follovrs: 


Ka t ur  0  of  Ref  o  r c ndun 

!  Votes 

of  Parti ci- 

I  Percent 

Date 

{      pa  ting  Fcjrnors 

!  For 

\  For 

!  Against 

Corn-hog 

October  1934 

!    466  . 

320 

1  59 

YiTheat 

Hay  1935  i 

259 

206  i 

56 

Tobacco  1  Cigar-loaf 

July  1935  1 

361  ! 

30  ! 

!  92 

Corn-hog 

October  1935; 

621  ! 

260  . 

70 

In  Hew  York  in  1940,  there  -Tore  280  nenbers  r^id  alternates  of  county 
A«A»A»  cor]i;-ittecs  rjid  2,048  nenbers  and  altcniates  of  connunity  A. A. A*  coiir^iittces 
which  admrdster  the  Ag2:^c'>-iltur o.l  Conservation  Frograi-i  locally.     There  -."/ere  also 
48  county  coiT.n.ttees  of  the  Fan'.i  Security  Adnini  strati  en  in  the  State  and  10 
county  tencjit  pui' chase  cor.iirdtteos.    Cooperating  v/ith  the  Fam  Credit  Adninistra- 
tion  were  51  local  LTaticnal  Farn  Loan  .associations  oxid  13  Pi-oduction  Credit 
Associations. 
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Soil  Conservation  Districts  c.rc  orrcjiizcd  and  developed  under  State 
by  farners,  v/ho  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  both  as  to 
plojining  and  operations  ivitliin  the  District,    By  neans  of  these  Districts  farmers 
can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  v/atershcd  lines 
mth  technical  assistance  often  being  fu.rnished  by  local.  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

Land  Use  Planning  by  Fanners 

Land  Use  Plcjining  Coinrdttees  study  all  agricultural  problens,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  ca.n  best  be  applied.  Representa- 
tive farn  people  and.  agricultural  officials  are  ncnbers  of  both  county  and 
comunity  plcjnning  coiMQittees#     In  this  way  famers  have  a  voice  in  plcjming 
v;hat  all  public  agricultural  agencies  vrlll  do  in  their  cor.r.iunitics. 

In  Hgtt  York,  29  count;^-  Lcjid  Use  Planning  Co::Trnittces,  vdth  439  fanner 
nonbers,  have  been  forned  and  ethers  v;erc  expected  to  be  organized  in  1940. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  vrhole,  approxinatcly  136,000  farmers  served  on 

coixiittees;  tliere  v/erc  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Conrdttcesi  1,289  Tencnit 
Purchase  CoLT.iittecs ;  and  approximately  1,500  comiiittees  for  rehabilitation  loans j 
about  3,700  active  National  Fexn  Loan  Associations,  and  528  Production  Credit 
Associations;  approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  v;ere  cither  orgcaiized 
or  in  the  process  of  organization, 

Tlicre  were  approxim.ately  19,000  farmers  by  the  end  cf  1939  participating 
as  members  of  county  Lend  Use  Planning  Coix:lttecs,  and  65,000  as  members  of 
corximity  Land  Use  Plcjming  Committees. 


